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FLOTE IN STEEL-GLASS 


BATTERIES 


former production facilities. 


PHILCO 


Storage Battery Division 
Trenton, New Jersey 


JUST LIKE MAGIC— 


, Nicopress 


REPAIR SLEEVES 





for 
Resplicing 
Lines Where 
Old Joints Must 
Be Cut Out 


Once you've used Nicopress Repair 
Sleeves, you'll agree that there is no bet- 
ter, simpler way of making line repairs where 
old joints must be cut out and new ones made. 
Their use assures real savings and does away with a 
lot of the labor and material required in doing the work 
by the ordinary methods. Nicopress Repair Sleeves make 
it easy to maintain the initial sag in the line and eliminate 
entirely the need of “cutting-in" new sections of wire. 

The completed ‘splices are neat in appearance, and exceed the rated 
breaking strength of the wire. They are quickly made with the same 
Nicopress Tool used for regular line joints. 


Order Nicopress Repair Sleeves from your Jobber today 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


5100 SUPERIOR AVE. — CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Canadian Mfr.—N. Slater Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Export Distributor—International Standard Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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The new Philco plant, with over 3 times the a « 


MORALE 


... backed by a 
HALF-CENTURY OF 
RESEARCH and DEVELOPMENT 


Built to the highest standards of quality, Philco Batteries today are 
the result of fifty years of achievement by top-flight Philco engineers. 
The superiority of Philco’s exclusive features has made Philco 
Batteries a leader in the field. Telephone exchanges throughout the 
world are saving with Philco Batteries . 
maintenance and long-life, trouble-free service . . . because in 
Philco Batteries there are NO LOW CELLS! Only Philco gives you 
Floté in Steel-Glass Batteries! Let them save for you! 
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Now that it is so vital to our war effort 
conserve critical materials such as tin, 
aploy a solder that “stays put” and as- 
maximum Kester Rosin- 
yre Solder. Solder-protected joints elim- 
ate high resistance points and intermit- 
nt open and closed circuits. For many 
Kester Rosin-Filled Solder has 
2en known as the most satisfactory prod- 
t of its kind. Nearly 1% tons of this 
solder are used 
every year in 
the Kellogg fac- 
tory alone! So to 
save your time 
and money, and 
improve trans- 
mission, use Kes- 
ter Solder. Avail- 
able on 1-, 5- and 
20-pound spools. 
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leale Cable Spinners 
Prevent Ring Cutting 






More and more phone men are using 
1e Neale Cable Spinner to prevent ring 
itting, bowing and damage to their cables 
ue to whipping in sleet and high winds. 
hey find it the cheapest and best method 
f suspending cable. With this marvelous 
evice, one man, in a single operation, can 
jiral lashing wire evenly, with a steady 
5 lb. tension from pole to pole. This 
yun cable positively will not move or vi- 
rate, making a longer lasting, trouble- 
ree installation. This method works effi- 
ently on both existing cable and new 
pnstruction. Write for catalog. 




























Distributed by the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 


ALL LINE SUPPLIES 





Churchill Booths 
To Be Sound 


Proving 
Investments 














The most confidential conversations may 
safely and comfortably be carried on in 
the popular Churchill Booth. It’s proving 


a profitable investment. It is soundly 
constructed, correctly designed and beau- 
tifully finished. The special acoustic de- 
provides privacy and talking com- 


The 
ventilator and the 


sign 


fort to the user. silent electric 
ceiling light are both 
operated by an auto- 


matic door switch. 
Choice of 
finished selected kiln 
dried lumber plus 
skilled cabinet makers 
combine to make this 
booth a fine piece of 
furniture that will 
help to attract pay- 
station business. 
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No Maintenance Ils Needed On 
Sub-Cycle Ringing Machine 


With maintenance costs mounting, Sub- 
Cycle Ringing Machines are in demand 
more than ever. No routine maintenance 
is required on this Sub-Cycle Ringing 
Machine. It has no moving parts, making 
it a practically fool-proof source of eco- 
nomical ringing current. It operates on 
A.C. and produces a powerful, uniform 


ringing current independent of frequency | 


variations. It is thoroughly field tested 
and has proved in hundreds of installa- 
tions that 
give many years 


it will 


of dependable, 


watt outputs. 





economical ring- | 
ing service. Also 
furnished with 


Pulsator. 6 models 
from 20 to 50 


XTRA 
EDITION 









































Telephone Men Everywhere 
Find Newest Materials 
Obtainable Here 


Wise telephone men realize that one of 
the ways they can continue to operate 


most economically and profitably, is by 
being constantly on the alert for new 
ideas, new products, new methods, etc. 
that may be used advantageously. For 


only in this way can they be sure that 
their are keeping pace with 
today’s tempo. Were any one man to do 
this, however, it would obviously be neces- 
sary for him to devote almost his full 
time to the task. 


businesses 


There is a shorter, easier way than this 
for the telephone man to keep abreast of 
new developments. Kellogg, because of 
its understanding of the operating man’s 
problems, and its position in the field, is 
the nerve center of what’s new and good. 


Most of the famous supply manufac- 
turers know this. They know that Kel- 
logg will recognize the need or application 
for a new product or a newer, improved 
method. For when new things are devel- 
oped which will help the telephone man, 
they are cataloged. They know likewise, 
that Kellogg representatives, and adver- 
tisements like the one on this page will 
spread the news. 


The Kellogg Company is composed of 
a large group of telephone men, who can 
judge what is needed and wanted in the 
field to operate better, faster, more profit- 
ably. And thru Kellogg, the operating man 
has the pick of the finest materials and 
developments of the best manufacturers! 
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naphic Work in Wartime 


By ABBOT D. SPAULDING 
Traffic Superintendent, 


illinois Bell Telephone Co., Hammond, Ind. 


E IN THE telephone indus- 
W is and particularly, we in 

traffic operating work, have 
always known that there is a morale 
factor in our day-to-day jobs that 
outweighs many other considera- 
tions. This morale factor to us is 
not a tangible thing, such as equip- 
ment or people, it is entirely a mat- 
ter of feeling, emotion or spirit, 
and to those of experience among 
us, it is recognized as the spirit of 
service. 

It has been aptly said: “We too 
serve, that others may also serve.” 

Now, let’s try to analyze what I 
am talking about. 

The human body, your body, any 
body, is so constituted that it acts 
or reacts according to the dictates 
of your mind and a vast and in- 
tricate system of nerves or nerve 
channels carry the messages to all 
parts of the body. This is the most 
amazing communication system 
known to man. Here in the world 
of anatomy, this communication sys- 
tem, this nerve system, is the great 
coordinator of human activity, the 
great carrier of messages. No hu- 
man being can live in all vital parts 
without this instantaneous com- 
munication. 

Thus the human body can be 
likened to the body we call our 
nation, our country. Extensive and 
complete in all of its various vital 
parts it is bound together and 
served by a system of communica- 
tion — the telephone system — our 
country’s nerve system. 
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The intangible inner spirit sometimes called morale is an 


important motivating force in winning this war. Excellent 


suggestions are given by Mr. Spaulding on how telephone 


people, and particularly traffic employes, may meet their 


individual responsibilities in the war effort. 


Just as the railroads and the 
trucking networks are the arteries 
and veins of our flow of commerce 
through the body of the nation, so 
in parallel we find the communica- 
tion system of the telephone indus- 
try binding together and serving 
all vital parts, the home, the office, 





ABBOT D. SPAULDING 


the factory, the institutions and or- 
ganizations of men that make up 
the nation, 

Here then is our job—to work 
and to serve the nation that one 
and all may know and participate 
in the common task of living and 
surviving, that the body of the na- 
tion as a whole shall function and 
carry on in the spirit and strength 
so necessary in a modern world. 
Our daily job is repetitious in the 
sense that we have developed a 
manual skill in the handling of 
calls, through practice and opera- 
tion, which skill must at all times 
be subordinate to a mental alert- 
ness sufficient to recognize the im- 
portance of all calls or any one call. 

The human factor in this set-up 
includes both the users of the serv- 
ice and the operators or other traf- 
fic employes. These human factors, 
both customer and employe, are also 
subject to the spirit of the serv- 
ice or the morale factor in nor- 
mal business times, or peace times, 
and particularly so in war times. 

Human contacts, either social or 
business, in person or by telephone, 
provide the lubrication for the in- 
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terchange of all human activity. 
Speech intercourse between people 
is the basis for the dissemination 
of education, knowledge, informa- 
tion and ideas. Here we see the true 
value of conversation and common 
talk, articulate speech is the modus 
operandi of all human society. 

The telephone, serving as it does 
the commonness of all human ac- 
tions, is allied and interwoven into 
the everyday fabric of life to the 
point of being indispensable. It is 
logical to assume, therefore, that it 
is an instrument of human activity 
from which great good can be ob- 
tained at all times and particularly 
so in war-time. 

The telephone as an instrument 
of service must in turn be served 
by workers who are willing and 
anxious to serve. This spirit of 
service, this desire to serve others, 
is the foundation on which must be 
built the morale of our forces. 

About a year ago I tried to put 
in writing, for the benefit of all 
women employes in my district, 
some thoughts I had regarding the 
assimilation of the many new op- 
erators and the need for developing 
the spirit of service. The principal 
thoughts are as follows: 

“These new girls are tomorrow’s 
operators and, as we welcome them, 
I quite frankly say I hope they too 
get bitten by the telephone bug. 

“Be it male or female, tiny or 
gigantic, the telephone bug inhabits 
all telephone offices and sooner or 
later, unless you are a very unusual 
type of person, it quite unsuspect- 
ingly bites you. You can’t say just 
when or how you first got bitten, 
there are no outward signs of phys- 
ical assault, there is no scratch or 
skin abrasion, you just suddenly 
and in some unseen manner know 
that you have become the victim of 
a realization or of a change. 

“This telephone bug is not a ma- 
terial thing, but more a matter of 
spirit and of the unknown. At times 
it appears everywhere and yet, in 
seeking it out, it is as elusive as a 
cold germ. Sometimes it will infest 
an entire atmosphere and then be 
gone like the threat of a great 
calamity. ... 

“This bug is infinite in its capac- 
ity to understand and is also as ma- 
ture as the wisdom of the ages. It 
travels in the strangest places and 
is seen or felt in all sorts of com- 
pany. There is an_ ever-present 
sense of responsibility in its make- 
up and yet it breathes an aroma 
of sweet-smelling satisfaction that 
penetrates all through the tired 
muscles of a hard-working day. 
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“Sometimes I feel this bug is blue 
in color, like the blue emblem of 
our telephone industry, and then it 
seems to be the glorious red of the 
setting sun, emblazoned across the 
sky to signify the spirit of action. 
Yet again there are times when it 
appears a pure clean white to de- 
note the singleness of purpose—a 
purpose to serve, and serve well, so 
that no stains appear to darken the 
hours of those who rest and sleep 
through the long hours of the 
night, safe in their belief that help 
is near at hand. 

“How do you know if you have 
been bitten, how will you know 
when you have been bitten, you 
ask? Here are a few simple sug- 
gestions that will help you know 
how well or if you have been 
bitten: 


“You don’t know why but you love 
your job. 

“You don’t know why but you like to 
come to work. 

“You don’t know why but you like 
the hustle and the hurry-scurry of an 
operating room. 

“You don’t know why but you like 
the seemingly endless moving arms and 
hands at a switchboard. 

“You don’t know why but you get a 
kick out of the stream of tiny lights 
that dot and re-dot a switchboard. 


“You don’t know why but you fee} 
the pulse of life, the flow of com merce 
and business, the endless chatter >f the 
human voice as it comes and gues at 
your beck and call. 

“You don’t know why but you real- 
ize that here is the world of the some, 
of business, of joy and sorrow, flowing 
in endless demand at your finge: tips, 

“You don’t know why but the voice 
of man, woman, or child is like inusi¢ 
in the great cathedral of service. Here 
it comes in the normal way of tiings, 
there a sudden and sharp cry for help, 

“You don’t know why. but there js 
just something about this business of 
ours that makes you glad you’re one of 
us. 

“You don’t know why but there is 
something way down inside, something 
that is of the heart and spirit and not 
of the mind, something that speaks and 
yet is silent, something that cries out 
and yet can be heard only at times, 
Something so good and so real—yes, 
something there is or there isn’t and it 
comes from the bite of a bug.” 


Thus, we can readily see that the 
intangible spirit of an organization 
of a service reflects directly the 
morale of the individual and of the 
group. In peace-time good morale 
is important, in war-time it is in- 
dispensable. 

The morale of an individual or of 
a group is made up of an intangible 
quality, an indefinable something 
that permeates the atmosphere sat- 





our government asks us to share? 
mobiles? 


are cheerfully complied with? 


them? 


should the necessity arise? 


the enemy? 





TEST YOUR MORALE AND PATRIOTISM 
By Abbot D. Spaulding 


(1) Am I glad I am able to work and help my country? 
(2) Do I participate willingly in the common undertakings such as 
Buy bonds? 
Save paper, sugar, tin, etec.? 
Participate in civilian defense activities as required? 
(3) Do I feel a sense of responsibility in regard to my job so I do not 
repeat or divulge anything overheard on telephone connections to anyone? 
(4) Do I feel the desire to cooperate on all restrictions in regard to 
my place of employment so that building regulations and inconveniences 


(5) Do I realize that my efficiency and ability to be on the job and te 
do a good job every day lightens the task of others and, therefore, helps 


(6) Do I understand the routines for emergency calls and for han- 
dling public emergencies in my job so that I can play my important part 


(7) Can I truthfully say I play no part in spreading any rumors that 
undermine and hurt our chances for maintaining a united front against 


(8) Am I alert to the need to report any incident or person or per- 
sons to the proper authorities where my suspicions have been aroused that 
something detrimental to our cause is planned or underway? 

(9) Do I believe in our chance of ultimate victory? 

(10) Do I love my country so that I would die, if need be, in order 
that others after me may live to enjoy the fruits of victory and liberty? 


Conserve tires and auto- 
Help the Red Cross, USO, ete.? 
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Our task is a blessing 

\. we serve the ways of men, 

Weaving daily patterns of living 

That go up and down again. 

Here the voice from home and fac- 
tory. 

There the echo through the cord, 

lhey have talked to one another 

4. we work here at our board. 

There a mother and a father 

With the children on a line, 

God grant we keep them talking 

hrough the passing of our time. 

All are working now for something 

That America needs to see, 

It's the common good and purpose 

Of a lasting victory. 

Soldier, sailor or airman 

(As you fight or fly on high, 

We will not let up on trying 

Tho’ we too should have to die. 

There is this about our feeling 


As we work from morn ‘til night: 





AN OPERATOR'S WAR CREED 
By Abbot D. Spaulding 


There’s the V, that stands for vision 


That America is united 

And we’re all full in the fight. 
Keep ‘em flying, keep ‘em fighting, 
All the folks back here at home 
Can rely, we'll keep them talking 
So no one will stand alone. 

As our spirit feeds on working 
With each tiny little cord. 

We will weave a great big pattern 
That will spell the one big word: 


And the I for little me, 

Here the C of clearest crystal 
With the T all crossed for Thee. 
Now the O comes rolling onward 
With the R revealed as next, 
Then the Y, with you the question 
And we have our VICTORY text. 
God, our purpose is so firm set 
And our cause so just and right, 
We will all be in there fighting 
Through the long day and the night. 








urating the will of a person or of 
many persons; in its’ incipient 
stages it is like the will-o-the-wisp, 
and yet after it grows and blos- 
soms it can be found nearly as 
thick as a London fog. 

Morale in war is our spirit to 
fight, our will to do and to sacri- 
fice, our desire to achieve and to 
accomplish what needs be done in 
order to further the common ob- 
jective. 

We who work so close to the 
pulse of the people, we who handle 
their millions of requests for a talk- 
ing connection, must know and un- 
derstand that our example and our 
willingness to serve can encour- 
age, can fortify and can assist the 
people in their struggle to carry on 
and win the ultimate victory. 

Victory itself is inexplicably 
bound up in the will of the people 

there must be a will to win in 
order to achieve the goal. Our part 
is a real one and one that must be 
faced and understood by all of us, 
each in our individual capacity. 

You say, what can I do, an oper- 
ator at Farmington, an operator at 
Freeport, an operator at Mattoon, 
a supervisor at Dixon, a chief op- 
erator at Streator, to help? The 
answer is clear, the answer is defi- 
nite, there is so much that we can 
each do that it frightens me for 
fear we won’t understand and we 
won’t know what to do. 
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Let’s begin at the beginning on 
the question of our individual re- 
sponsibility and realize something 
of the extent of the task confront- 
ing each of us. 

To begin with, ours is a routine 
task that in its sameness, call after 
call, has a tendency to subordinate 
off - routine incidents or unusual 
calls to routine handling. This is 
dangerous for eternal vigilance and 
alert understanding are essential in 
war-time in handling all calls. The 
spirit of an operator in her deter- 
mination and interest to serve 
others, to guard and protect the 
service so that it meets any test, is 
the prime example we must all set. 
We must back up the armed forces 
with our own example of good 
morale and high purpose. 

Let me cite a few examples of 
what I mean: 

A customer in an office called the 
long distance supervisor one eve- 
ning and stated she was expecting 
an incoming long distance call from 
her son at a distant army camp and 
she would talk to him at home but 
her husband, the boy’s father, was 
downtown at a restaurant and he 
also wanted to talk to the boy. The 
supervisor asked the subscriber to 
flash the operator when she was 
through talking and she would do 
the rest. The mother flashed the 
operator as directed and the super- 
visor had the boy’s father waiting 


on another line so she connected 
him through to his son as a sepa- 
rate originating long distance call 
and he talked on the new connec- 
tion. This simple little act of serv- 
ice brought a very appreciative 
letter from the father who com- 
mended our supervisor for her spirit 
of helpfulness in these trying times. 

A soldier returning home unex- 
pectedly on a leave from camp 
called his home from a pay station 
at the bus station and got a “don’t 
answer” report. He had no way of 
getting home so he appealed to the 
operator and an alert supervisor 
was able to help by locating his 
father and mother at a _ nearby 
neighbor’s telephone. The parents 
and soldier were very grateful. 

A business man working on 
some government defense work was 
anxious to get in touch with an 
individual in a nearby community 
who had no telephone. It was a 
stormy day and the man would save 
considerable time if he could reach 
this party by telephone. An alert 
information operator supplied a 
nearby telephone number and the 
man reached his party by tele- 
phone. He was very appreciative 
of the service rendered. 

The morale of the armed forces 
is partially a reflection of the ci- 
vilian morale of the folks at home 
and civilian morale is a matter of 
individual example and complex in- 
fluences that spread dissension or 
doubt. No telephone employe can 
for a moment doubt that we have 
anything other than the firm pur- 
pose to win this war. Victory is not 
an individual’s choice but the pur- 
pose of the mass of all citizens. The 
individual’s part is to kindle and 
keep burning her own enthusiasm 
in the common task that we must 
all share. 

Your morale or spirit of common 
response can be tested by answer- 
ing the questions in the accom- 
panying boxed item. These ques- 
tions are the signposts and signs 
that we, the children of 1942, must 
face and ponder on as we march 
arm in arm down the highway of 
history toward our destination as a 
people. These are the problems that 
we must face, collectively and par- 
ticularly, individually, for the an- 
swer you find deep in your own 
heart is the answer of America to 
the world. 

We Americans, of all people in 
this world, blessed as we are with 
our birthright of freedom, are best 
qualified to fight and to struggle 
against any odds to see that the 
light of freedom and of human hope 





is kept forever burning throughout 
the world. 

We who have come down through 
the ages of history as a people who 
love and cherish the home, who 
foster and encourage the God-given 
right of individual opportunity and 
equality, are prepared today to 
champion that cause throughout the 
frontiers of humankind. 

You telephone operators, the 
daughters of America, are the off- 
spring of an adventurous and ven- 
turing sire or grandsire who made 
America great and now you are 
asked to pay the price of that re- 


demption. You are alert I know, 
but in the long days and months 
that lie ahead, keep your shoulder 
to the wheel of service, keep your 
heart full of the love of sacrifice, 
and keep your eyes on the skies 
where the red, white and blue 
banner of human liberty will be 
flying and beckoning us on to the 
ramparts of all the world. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: 
presented as an 


This article was 
address by Mr. 
Spaulding before the traffic confer- 
ence at the recent convention of the 
Illinois Telephone Association. ) 


Manpower Problems Broadcast 
To assist employers with manpower 
problems, Chicago radio station \VAIT 
(820 on the dial) has been cond icting 
a series of broadcasts intended to bring 
to employer and worker the latest news 
from the job front. This provram, 
heard regularly on Tuesday at § p.m, 
is in the form of a discussion between 
Chester W. Helper, director of the 
United Employment Service 
in Illinois, and one or more representa- 
labor unions, 
civic organizations, educational bodies, 


States 
tives of management, 


or government agencies. 





WASTE 
By W. J. CAMERON 


A talk given on the Ford Sunday Evening Hour, January 18, 1942 


HIS is inventory time for the American people. We 

are taking stock of past activity and where it leaves 
us, and the disclosures are not entirely flattering. In 
some respects we seem to be a people of admirable pru- 
dence and common sense, and in other respects a people 
of almost incredible shiftlessness. We have abilities and 
resources, but not to boast of, for they are gifts. The 
shiftlessness, however, is all our own. Under stress of 
national emergency the Government is directing attention 
to one of our glaring faults, which is Wastefulness. 


The great sources of waste, of course, are not mentioned. 
That would be preaching, and with us the state does not 
preach—we are supposed to fulfill that function for our- 
selves. Thus no mention is made by the state of the 
wastefulness of crime, preventable disease, wars past and 
present, desertion of national principles. No mention is 
made of the wastefulness of ignorance, class strife. de- 
structive habits. No warning is uttered against useless 
luxury, senseless fashions, the entertainment craze that 
sabotages mentality and all the other boondoggling super- 
fluities that clutter up our private lives—these are wastes 


that no government except self-government can control. 


Waste may mean things we use too much of or things 
we throw away with use still in them. 


It may also mean 
the wantonness of duplication, as when we had 81 colors 
of shoes, 5,000 styles of rubber footwear, 400 different 
models of washing machines and 300 styles of pocket- 
knives. 


Of all the assaults made on private property, the first 
and worst assault is not made by the revolutionaries but 
by the wasters. We are the most wasteful people on the 
globe because we have the greatest plenty. Thrift seems 
obsolete as a virtue because this nation never yet has had 
to pray, “Give us this day our daily bread” with any 
urgency of meaning: famine is a word that has not yet 
appeared in the lexicon of our history. 


We need not, however, blame our plenty for our waste, 
nor yet our free and lavish use of our plenty, so long as 
it be use. Blame rather, for one thing, our dull sense 
of human value in commodities—the human labor that 
must be spent upon a thing to make it useful. If we sensed 
the forest in a piece of paper and the mine in a tin can, 
if we sensed the smelter and the factory and the railway 





and all the men that operate these, we would treat our 
For eight years 
no scraps of wastepaper or stray tin cans or old rubber 
have been kicking about in Germany. 


scraps of paper and tin with more respect. 


Visitors from Europe, who see us as we cannot see our- 
selves, may help us to view ourselves objectively in these 
matters. . . . Foreign visitors are amazed also at the dis- 
tribution of motorcars among Americans. Viewing acres 
upon acres of employes’ motorcars in the Ford Motor park- 
ing lots at Dearborn, their sense of wonder is stirred in 
a way that to us is a wonder in itself. Workmen coming 
to work in cars! The woman who does the weekly wash- 
To Europeans the thing 


illustrates a difference in 


ing driving up in her own car! 
is incredible! But that only 
abundance. 


The Americanism that most deeply impresses some of 
our guests from foreign lands is the way our lavish use 
One author of 
world-wide fame simply could not become accustomed to 


of things slops over into vulgar waste. 


(you would never guess what!) the large helpings at meals 
and the amount of waste food carried away from hotel 
tables! 
was shocked. 


His profound sense of the sacredness of bread 
In England they say the great mustard for- 
tunes were made out of the dabs of mustard left on the 
plate: a study of American garbage pails also yields some 
interesting economic data. 


A thing is not waste merely because it has served its 
initial purpose, it is made waste through ignorance of its 
possible further use. American industry performs eco- 
nomic miracles with materials that once were wasted; even 
the weeds of the field are now found to have industrial 
value and every factory junk pile has long since become 
a valuable iron mine. But in our private affairs as a 
people we have not been so quick to learn this saving 


wisdom. 


So now we are being compelled to put our habits under 
And that is a fine and hopeful thing. 
Abounding plenty has not mothered many notable virtues 
in us. Threatened scarcity may. At least it will teach us 
how today’s waste can assist tomorrow's supply. And that 
in turn may lead to a growth of general wisdom in greater 
economic matters—and no one doubts that we stand in 
need of that. —Reprinted from The Michigan Bell. 


the microscope. 
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PIPE PUSHING 


By RAY BLAIN 
"Telephony's" Technical Editor 


ground distribution systems it is 

often advantageous to push sec- 
tions of pipe under streets, railroad 
tracks and lawns. Pipe conduit placed 
in this manner avoids the necessity 
and expense of removing and replac- 
ing pavement and the danger of dig- 
ging tunnels. Despite the opinion of 
numerous construction men to the 
contrary, pipe may be pushed accur- 
ately and easily if proper equipment 
is provided. 


I" THE construction of under- 


A good grade of pipe at least one 
and one-half inches and not larger 
than three inches should always be 
used. Ordinary wrought iron gal- 
vanized or plain pipe may be used 
and good threaded couplings should 
always be provided. The inner edges 
should be well reamed to prevent 
injury to cable. 

Water may gradually accumulate 
in any underground conduit and 
drainage of some type should always 
be provided. If water is permitted 
to accumulate in a pipe conduit in- 
stalled in sections of the country 
subjected to sub-zero temperatures, 
freezing often flattens the cable in a 
manner so as to cause its total fail- 
ure. When a pipe conduit cannot be 
drained into a manhole, it may be 
necessary to provide a drainage 
pocket or sump to keep the conduit 
reasonably dry. 

The end of the pipe to be pushed 
through the ground should always 
be fitted with a suitable pilot. If 
the pipe is of the two-inch size, it 
should be provided with a two-to- 
one-inch reducer with a plug screwed 
into the one-inch opening. This 
type pilot will be found entirely sat- 
isfactory and more accurate than a 
sharp point, which always has a 
habit of wandering around. 
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The only question in connection 
with successful pipe pushing is one 
of displacement and compression of 
the soil by the pilot. Soils best 
suited for this action are clay and 
loam. It is impossible to compress 
pure sand. The force required to 
push pipe into sandy soils depends 
upon the amount of pure sand the 
soil contains. 

When necessary to push pipe into 
soil consisting entirely of fine dry 
sand or gravel, it is impossible to 
displace it unless the pipe is near the 
surface or near a layer of clay which 
will compress to permit displacement 
of the sand or gravel. Rock, con- 
crete or other solid formations can- 
not be penetrated by a pipe regard- 
less of the force applied. 

A regular pipe pushing machine 
is ordinarily used to drive a pipe, 
though recently a system has been 
devised which makes use of the regu- 
lar power winch on a line construc- 
tion truck for the purpose. Pipes 
also are driven with hand sledges 
or forced into the earth with screw- 
type jacks. The new power winch 
system has many advantages over 
these older methods of pipe pushing. 

To set a regular pipe pushing ma- 
chine, a trench two or three feet 
wide must be dug, whereas with the 
winch method a ditch one foot wide 
will usually be sufficient. The pipe 
pushing machine due to the extra 
wide ditch necessary to place it 
properly makes anchoring rather 
difficult. From four to six men are 
necessary with the pipe pusher and 
only two with the winch method, one 
of which is the regular truck driver. 

The ordinary pipe pushing ma- 
chine is large and cumbersome and 
with the winch method one small 
timber is all the extra equipment 


Pulley and hook with line in place on a pull 
The truck which furnishes the power may be seen 
in the background. 


that is necessary to carry on the 
regular line construction truck. Pipe 
may also be pushed with equal ac- 
curacy but greater speed when using 
the winch method. 

To set up for the winch method, 
the trench should be dug about 12 to 
15 feet long and in line with the 
proposed direction of the pipe. The 
trench should be a few inches deeper 
than the depth at which the pipe 
is to be pushed. Near the point 
where the pipe is to enter the 
ground, excavate a cross trench large 
enough to accommodate a_ timber 
about eight inches square by five feet 
long. This cross trench should be 
about six inches deeper than the 
main trench. 

The cross timber 
equipped with two permanently 
mounted pulleys, or two ordinary 
snatch blocks and eye-bolts may be 
used. A guide for the pipe should be 
placed on the top and directly in the 
center of the timber. 


should be 


The line from the winch should 
first be threaded through one pulley 
on the cross-timber, through a snatch 
block hooked into the end of the pipe, 
back through the other pulley on the 
cross-timber, and to the end of the 
pipe, where it is anchored with a 
hook. This arrangement will provide 
sufficient leverage to permit pushing 
a pipe into any soil that can be com- 
pressed, without overloading either 
the winch or the motor of the truck. 


To prevent the hooks from injur- 
ing the threads on the end of the 
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pipe being pushed, a short section 
of pipe about 20 inches long should 
be coupled to the end of the pipe 
each time a new section is added. 
This short section also permits re- 
moval of the cross-timber without 
digging when the last section of pipe 
has been pushed into place. 

Ordinarily 10-foot sections of two- 
inch pipe will prove more desirable 
for use with the winch method, al- 
though 20-foot sections of larger pipe 
can be used to advantage by digging 
a corresponding longer trench. Good 
threads on both the pipe and the 
couplings should be provided. 

This method of pipe pushing has 
proved very accurate and, unless ob- 
structions are encountered, the pilot 
should not be more than a few inches 
from the intended location at the 
end of a 50-foot travel. If the pipe 
being pushed is properly aligned for 
the first three feet, it will usually 
follow the point straight, even 
though the rear end of the pipe is 
not kept in direct line. Giving the 
pipe a half turn occasionally with a 
pipe wrench will also help to keep it 
in a straight line. 

After the pipe is aligned for push- 


Pulley, hook and cross-timber in place ready to push pipe under paved street. 
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ing, the rear end should be raised 
to the proper height by filling under 
it with loose earth. To sight the 
pipe accurately, secure three sticks 
of equal length to use as sighting 
rods. Dig a hole to the proper depth 
and erect one rod at the end of the 
proposed run. Hold the other two 
rods vertical, one at the front and 
the other at the rear end of the pipe 
to be pushed. 


and 
rods, 


Sight level the tops of the 
three and the bottom of the 
rod at the end of the proposed run 
will indicate approximately where 
the pipe should arrive. A small in- 
expensive transit will prove highly 
desirable for this purpose and will 
insure accuracy. 


When pushing a section of pipe 
longer than 50 feet it is generally 
desirable to dig a short cross trench 
each 25 to 30 feet, if possible, in the 
path of the pipe to make sure that 
it is following the correct line. If 
any correction is necessary, the 
route of the pipe may be varied by 
prying the pipe in the proper direc- 
tion with a bar as it enters the other 
side of the test trench. 


Machine in place and pushing a pipe under paved street. 


These test trenches, natural! cap. 
not be easily dug in pavement al- 
though few paved streets will 
countered over 50 feet wide. It js 
frequently necessary to push . pipe 
under a lawn where it is impcssible 
to excavate the full length, though 
permission can be obtained to dig 
the small test trenches. 


© en- 


The winch method of pipe 
ing presents no great 
danger if ordinary safety precau- 
tions are observed. The different 
sections of pipe should be screwed 
well into the couplings to prevent 
buckling of the pipe at the joints 
while under strain. The short 20- 
inch section, which carries the hooks, 
should always be screwed down tight 
to prevent it from breaking off under 
heavy strain. 


)ush- 
element of 


The truck operator may easily ob- 
serve whether or not the winch is 
being overloaded as the pull on the 
motor is not excessive unless an ob- 
struction is encountered. When a 
solid obstruction is struck suddenly 
with the pipe, the truck motor is 
usually stalled. 


( Please 


turn to page 32) 


Note extra wide 


excavation necessary for this machine. 
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are perfectly willing to take the 

chance, we shall proceed directly 
to the $65 question: “What is the 
difference between priority and ra- 
tioning ?” 


ioe. WEEK, if all you readers 


A serious-minded reader might be 
tempted to draw a distinction _ be- 
tween (1) retail items for sale to the 
ultimate consumer, such as sugar or 
typewriters and (2) raw, unfinished, 
or wholesale materials still in the 
process of manufacture or distribu- 
tion. For practical purposes of OPA- 
WPB techniques, that answer might 
barely pass. 

A flippant reader might come 
through with something like this: 
“Priority is where you want some- 
thing and can’t get it because too 
many people are ahead of you. Ra- 
tioning is where you want some- 
thing and can’t get it because not 
enough people are behind you.” We 
might give such an answer 10 per 
cent for effort. 

But the real answer, the ultimate 
solution, is simply a cipher—nothing, 
zero. There is no practical differ- 
ence between priorities and rationing 
when you get right down to cases. 
And it is even now past the time 
when the telephone industry must 
get down to cases on this proposi- 
tion. But we’ll go into that a little 
later. 

Both priorities and rationing rep- 
resent attempts to marshal the order 
of distribution of a commodity or 
service for which the demand is 
greater than the supply. ‘“Elemen- 
tary economics,” as the long-haired 
experts around Washington would 
say. “Divvyin’ up,” as the small boy 
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the Nation's 
Capital 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 
Washington Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


More clear-cut lines of jurisdiction between priority and 


rationing agencies must be defined in order to eliminate 


confusion and to speed up war effort . . . 34 “essential 


industries" for draft deferment of necessary workers 


includes telephone . . 


. L-63 inventory limitation order 


does not apply to telephone items. 


would explain when his gang caught 
him helpless with a small bag of 
candy. 

Because we are at war, this “order 
of distribution” must be marshaled 
in accordance with the importance of 
the respective demand. That means 
the Army and Navy, war production, 
etc., come first. Furthermore, this 
order of distribution cannot be in- 
telligently marshaled unless all fac- 
tors affecting the demand for the 
available supply are brought under 
common control. 

What does that mean, exactly? 
It means that every act, word, 
thought, or deed—which of itself 
will have the ultimate effect of either 
increasing or reducing the national 
reserves of scarce materials or serv- 
ices—must be brought under the 
control of the authority which has 
the responsibility for distributing 
such materials or services. So far, 
and at present writing, that is sup- 
posed to be the War Production 
Board. 

The importance of this centralized 
control is best demonstrated by de- 
velopments—unsatisfactory develop- 
ments—which led up to the recent 
realignment of the WPB. This hack- 
neyed device of shuffling the face 


cards, of itself, has not necessarily 
corrected this situation. But there 
is hope and evidence of a_ trend 
toward correction. 

What was wrong? Simply this: 
The Army and Navy, for example, 
have heretofore assumed authority 
for reserving a certain amount of 
materials for their respective uses. 
They “checked” with WPB, it is true. 
But they did not always acknowledge 
the WPB’s authority to block or con- 
trol supplies which they decided they 
wanted for themselves. If Navy 
wanted an electric turbine, for in- 
stance, and found out where one was 
to be had, Navy went right to the 
manufacturer and said, in effect: 
“Here, that’s for us. We'll write up 
the necessary papers later on. De- 
liver as soon as possible, please.” 

Of course, Navy “informed” WPB 
about the transaction. But a lot of 
good that did the WPB planning di- 
vision which was probably figuring 
on that turbine as part of some other 
program. 

The blowup came several weeks 
ago when WPB Administrator Nel- 
son called on Army, Navy, and others 
for a showdown. He talked plainly. 
He said that he, Nelson, was boss. 
He said that President Roosevelt 
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would back him up. He said that he 
was going to put an end to all these 
“wild cards in the priority deck.” 
Hereafter, WPB, a civilian agency, 
will exercise ultimate control of all 
critical materials and supplies. No 
more drawing checks, as if on a 
joint banking account, by a half-doz- 
en other agencies over which the 
WPB has no control. 

Is this feud settled? We don’t 
know. But the trend is in that direc- 
tion. Nelson probably did have the 
backing of the President when he 
spoke up. But whether he will con- 
tinue to enjoy it, if Army, Navy, 
and some others make a concerted 
effort to jump the traces, is subject 
te further study. 

Meanwhile, somewhat similar situ- 
ations in other fields—fields nearer 
to the public utilities—need cleaning 
up or, at least, clarification. There 
is the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, for example. You may recall 
that several weeks ago this depart- 
ment (in discussing the relationship 
of WPB with special war organiza- 
tions dealing with utility services), 
pointed to the difference between the 
electric power and railroad set-up. 

In the former case, the WPB Pow- 
er Branch, by virtue of a presiden- 
tial endorsement, has the complete 
responsibility not only for control- 
ling priorities for electric power 
equipment and materials, but also 
for rationing electric utility service 
where necessary. The Federal Power 
Commission can only advise and sug- 
gest. This has functioned smoothly, 
so far. No trouble at all. 


In the case of the ODT, on the 
other hand, authority is divided. 
The WPB has authority over pri- 
orities for equipment and materials 
which make the railroads run. But 
ODT has authority over when, 
where, and how often the railroads 
shall run. Also, who shall ride, what 
shall be transported. Ditto for bus 
and truck operations. 


Now, it develops that the WBP- 
ODT division of authority is not 
working out. There are complica- 
tions. The trouble is not with top 
administration. Just about every- 
body agrees that Joe Eastman, head 
of ODT, is ‘the best man for the 
position and is doing a bang-up job 
of keeping American lines rolling. 

The complications develop when 
Eastman issues orders affecting the 
traffic demands on the railroads and 
when the railroads have trouble car- 
rying out such orders because of the 
WPB control over priorities. It’s the 
same old story of the joint bank 
account, where two or more -parties 
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ous branches of the industry.” 


bor, for radio workers. 

Industry representatives are: 
graph, for telegraph, and Dr. C. 
for radio. 


Sidney D. 


for the board. 





CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS LISTED FOR COMMUNICATIONS 
INDUSTRIES 


Making no recommendations of its own, the Board of War Commu: 
cations announced July 20 that lists of critical occupations in the co 
munications industries have been 
Commission, the Selective Service System and the United States FE) 
ployment Service for such use as these agencies may find. 


forwarded to the War Manpow 


Separate lists for each of the different types of communications sh: 
23 classes of critical occupations for cable companies, 45 classes fi 
telegraph firms, 51 classes for telephone organizations, 48 classes in t 
various subdivisions of commercial 
classes in international short-wave broadcasting and in standard broad- 
casting there are six classes of technical workers and three classes of 
skilled personnel in program departments. 


radio communications services, |) 


The agencies were told: “The board does not feel that it is in a posi- 
tion to consolidate these lists for the entire communications industry due 
to the fact that the nomenclature of positions and the principles applied 
in the inclusion or exclusion of positions have been different in the vari 


It was suggested that the industry and labor representatives on the 
board’s joint labor-industry subcommittee should consult directly with 
the government agencies in supplying detailed information on the func- 
tions performed by persons in the listed positions. 

Members of the labor representatives are: 
National Federation of Telephone Workers, for telephone workers; Jo- 
seph P. Selley of the American Communications Association, for tele- 
graph workers, and Robert J. Watt of the American Federation of La- 


Keith S. 
phone & Telegraph Co., for telephone; Ellery W. Stone of Postal Tele- 
B. Joliffe of Radio Corp. of America, 


Spear of the Federal 
assist the subcommittees and perform necessary liaison on this work 


— 


Paul E. Griffith of the 


McHugh of American Tele- 


Communications Commission will 








start issuing checks without perfect 
coordination or understanding. 

Here is an attempt, in other words, 
to separate “priority” control from 
“rationing” control. “Priority,” in 
this sense, means the physical ma- 
terials—rails, ties, locomotives, etc. 

-which are necessary for railroad 
operations. “Rationing,” in this 
sense, means the distribution of 
service: traffic control, number of 
trips, routing, freight loading regu- 
lation, passenger travel, etc. 

It is not working out because the 
administration has attempted to 
make a distinction where there is no 
real difference. 

Every order affecting utility serv- 
ice necessarily affects the utility de- 
mand for operating materials in 
some degree. It may be a negative 
effect. That is, by cutting down 
train trips, railroads can ease up on 
the demand for materials. But even 
in that event, the division of control 
is bound to result, sooner or later, 
in misunderstanding and lost motion. 
A given utility company may find 
itself using up stores faster than 





they can be replaced. Or it may find 
the restraints on service unnecessary 
(causing financial loss) in view of 
available materials in its particular 
case. Too many cooks can easily put 
a utility company in an awful finan- 
cial soup, in a case like this. 

Before leaving this little analysis 
of the administrative problem of pri- 
orities and rationing, it might be 
well to observe that a similar situ- 
ation appears to be developing in the 
telephone and general communica- 
tions field. The WPB now tells the 
operating telephone industry how 
much or how little wire, equipment, 
and other supplies it may have. But 
the Board of War Communications is 
beginning to tell the industry how 
much service it shall render and 
under what conditions. 

BWC recently successfully recom- 
mended that the FCC investigate the 
adequacy of telegraph service. (The 
FCC had both the jurisdiction and 
the duty to maintain adequate tele- 
graph service continuously since 
1934. But this spectacle of the FCC 


(Please turn to page 33) 
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is Hesponsibility 


pater Mhan kver§ 


Provide him with good tools and quality supplies, 
and he'll do a quicker, neater job that will last 
longer and perform better..... 





Now that it's doubly important to kee> every I’no working and every piece of 
equipment in top operating condition, your lineman's responsibility is greater 
than ever before. It's up to him to anticipate breakdowns so they won't occur, 
to correct defects before they cause serious troukl2 — in order that the nation's 
wartime messages will go through without delay or interruption. 


The surest way you can help him in a jab that will get tougher and tougher as 
tho days pass by, is to give him good tools to work with and high quality supplies 
to insta'l. Do this, and ha'll do his part with faster, neater jobs that will last 
longer, perform better and require l2ss maintenance later on. Using products 
which do not require frequent replacemant also contributes to the war effort, by 
climinating drains on vital materials during tho duration. 

To be assured of getting this desirabl > high quality in both tools and supplies, 
order from Automatic Electric. Your service will benefit, and so will your pocket- 
book! ... For everything telophonic that you n2od, consult our Catalog 6000. If 
you haven't a copy, write for one today! 


IMPORTANT NOTE: Under present conditions, certain orcers may be 
subject to delay. Shipments can usually be expedited if you include 
proference ratings wish all orders which so qualify. 


AUTOMATIC © ELECTRIC 


ORIGINATORS AND DEVELOPERS OF STROWGER STEP-BY TEP MACHIN 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 





this page a new type of cheap pa- 

per conduit designed for under- 
ground use. We have received 
samples of an improved product of this 
type which has paper tubes impreg- 
nated with fiber pitch under vacuum 
and pressure. It is claimed that this 
new product is extremely water-proof 
and tests indicate that it will be en- 
tirely satisfactory. To seal the joint, 
it is necessary only to soften the ma- 
terial with a blow torch, slip the two 
parts together and when it dries or 
hardens a perfect seal is effected. 


Se TIME ago we mentioned on 


now 


* * * 


One of TELEPHONY’S oldest subscrib- 
ers gives us the following kink on the 
conservation of precious tin-bearing 
solder, but due to the fact that he has 
been retired for several years, he does 
not want his name mentioned: 


“Back around the turn of the cen- 
tury while working on a switchboard 
installation in a small Ohio town, I 
was confronted with the problem of 
sealing a lead sleeve, the bottom of an 


old fashioned pot-head. I could not 
wipe a joint myself and there was not 
a plumber in the town; however, the 
pot-head had to be sealed and in after 
years I have often laughed at the 
method used. 

“IT submit the accompanying sketch 
indicating how this improvised splice 
was made and if this method is em- 
ployed it will save at least half of the 
solder used in the ordinary method of 
joint wiping. Since the bottle neck of 
the sleeve fits the cable sheath from 
A to C, it might seem that soldering 
clear around the sheath at point C 
would make the joint sufficiently strong, 
but later experience with lead sheath 
makes me believe that the sawed slots, 
four of them, filled with solder would 
be necessary to hold the joint solid. 

“The actual sealing of the joint may 
be accomplished by wiping solder into 
the slots and at C, or by flowing solder 
with a torch in the manner as used 
in sealing a split sleeve. It is believed 
that the resulting joint would be about 
as strong as a regular joint. In fact, 
the joint will likely be more waterproof 
for it will be less likely to crack at 
joints from the sudden cooling of the 
larger masses of hot metal in the stand- 
ard wiped joint. 

“The other end of the splice probably 
should be wiped in the standard man- 
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|. BLACK AREA INDICATES SOLDER 
2.-MUST BE SNUGFIT A TO C 


Sketch showing how im- 
provised splice was made 








VIEW OF COMPLETED SPLICE 


by old-time plant man and 
"Telephony" subscriber. 








ner for while it would be possible to du- 
plicate the bottle neck shape at the other 
end it takes some time to do so and 
the wires inside the sleeve might be 
damaged. If you find any merit in the 
above suggestion, print it in TELEPH- 
ONY. I believe that I am one of your 
oldest subscribers and have read prac- 
tically every issue since it was first 
published. Keep up the good work.” 


We thank you, old-timer, for your 
excellent idea. Now you young men 
take this and work it over into some- 
thing suitable for present-day use 
which will do the job and save pre- 
cious tin-bearing metal. 


* * * 


We noted a novel arrangement in an 
office visited recently which was used 
to prevent a telephone from being 
dropped from a desk. A clamp con- 
structed of strap iron about 18 inches 
in length had the ends bent to fit the 
desk and a cross member in the center 
was attached to the bottom of the tele- 
phone. This equipment could be fabri- 
cated locally at a small cost and it is 
believed it could be used to advantage 
in connection with more expensive spe- 
cial telephones with switching keys 
mounted in the base as used on various 
wiring plans. 


: 2 «@ 


Often considerable time is lost in 
looking up telephone numbers and any- 
thing which can be done to make com- 
monly-used numbers readily available 
tends to increase efficiency. In one 
large office where considerable inter- 
office correspondence is necessary we 
noted that after a writer’s signature 
there was also typed his telephone ex- 
tension number. This seems to be an 
excellent idea, since after a letter is 
received, if it is not thoroughly under- 
stood, it is a simple matter to call the 
writer on the telephone for clarifica- 
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Money Talks mu vown tHe une! 


WRITE FOR 
SPECIAL BULLETIN 


Do you know why the new Western Union Rubber 
Insulators are cutting down breakage costs so success- 
fully? And eliminating a lot of reinstallation expense, as 
well! It’s the best news on the wires today—and we can 
say so frankly because these 


WESTERN UNION 
Rubber INSULATORS 


gah whi 
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were designed and proved by Western Union under 
‘“‘tough”’ conditions of coastal fog and humidity. Conti- 
nental collaborated in their creation by developing the 
precisely right rubber compound for insulator service. It’s 
too big a story to tell in any one advertisement, so we’ve 
issued a special folder-bulletin that will give you the 
facts. Just write for it now. 


RUBBER WORKS 
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A Helpful Book 


“Soldering for Workshop, Farm and Home” 
By JOHN BONERT 


This book covers soldering in general, but also 
includes valuable information for telephone 
plant men, particularly apprentices. It dis- 
cusses soft soldering, fluxes, tinning, soldering 
coppers, wire splices, soldering on lead, clos- 
ing seams in a split cable sleeve, soldering 
and sweating with a torch, joints, hard solder- 
ing or brazing, construction of a soldering 
copper holder and pad, etc. 


Copies of this book should be supplied to 
plant departments of telephone companies, 
and it should be placed in all public and 
university libraries. 


Telephone companies, by sending copies of 
this book to each switch line company, would 
help eliminate trouble and service inter- 
ruptions on their lines, and at the same time 
promote much good will. 
Order this book through TELEPHONY, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., at only $1.25 
per copy. 


ASSURES LONG 
TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 


Has No Moving Parts. 

Nothing to Adjust. 

Is Practically Fool-Proof. 

Cannot Interfere with Radio Reception. 
Requires NO Routine Maintenance. 

It will give you many years of efficient 
economical service. 


BUILT FOR HEAVY DUTY 
MADE IN 6 MODELS 


For Loads from Small PBX 
to Large Central Office. 


ALSO PULSATORS 
2 





Sold by Leading Distributors 
THE LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


LORAIN OHIO 
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tion and thus avoid further corre- 
spondence. It might be a good idea for 
us all to indicate our telephone number 
after the signature on correspondence 
especially when this information is not 
furnished on the letterhead. 


Every day I am more convinced that 
loudspeaker communication is a mod- 
ern necessity. Last week while stand- 
ing on the station platform in Phila- 
delphia waiting to board a train for 
Washington I noticed the crowd had 
congregated near the foot of the stairs. 
A loudspeaker suddenly started to tell 
us in a clear, understandable voice that 
we should scatter along the platform 
and explained the position where cer- 
tain cars would stop. The crowd obeyed 
silently and when the train arrived all 
got aboard quickly and without con- 
fusion. Certainly, this is worthwhile 
communication for many similar pur- 
poses and can be used to advantage in 
conjunction with telephone service. 


The appropriate slogan of those 
warm-hearted citizens who have do- 
nated blood to the Red Cross plasma 
project to save the lives of soldiers, 
sailors and marines wounded in the 
service of their country is: 
Living.” 


“Keep "em 


Vv 


“Get-That-Jap" War Game 
For Benefit of Charity 

Keeping score on Jap planes and 
ships destroyed in order to determine 
sums to be given to worthy causes is 
a plan set up and followed by men and 
women in a telephone central office 
building in New York City. They call 
themselves the “Get-That-Jap Club.” 

Members join for a month at a time, 
agreeing to contribute one cent for 
each Jap plane, two cents for each 
cargo vessel or transport, and five 
cents for each warship destroyed by 
armed forces of the United States. 
Scores are kept by examing official 
Army and Navy communiques. At the 
end of the month the money is given 
to a charitable organization selected 
by the members. 

“It’s a lot of fun to raise money this 
way,” members say, “and we think 
that groups in other places and other 
lines of work would enjoy it too.” 


Vv 


War Department to Control 
Alaska Communications 

The Board of War Communications 
on July 15 delegated to the war depart- 
ment authority to use, control, super- 
vise or close stations and facilities for 
wire or radio communication in Alaska. 
The BWC order, No. 14 applies to all 
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FOR HIS COUNTRY’S FUTURE AND HIS OWN FUTURE 
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A well-deserved tribute to the U. S$. Army Signal Corps was paid in the above cartoon published in 
a recent issue of the Chicago Tribune and its appearance created such comment and recognition that 
it was repeated in color on a full newspaper page in the July 17 edition. The cartoon so pleased the 
Signal Corps that it was accepted for use as a poster in the army's recruiting campaign for technicians 


to carry on its work, including thousands of telephone men 


In a statement in the Tribune concerning 


the cartoon Maj. Gen. George Grunert, commanding the 6th Corps area, called attention to the red 
and white flags of the Signal Corps, saying: ‘For more than 80 years the insigne of crossed flags and 
torch of the Signal Corps has been in the vanguard of our fighting forces. Theirs is a record of glory. . 


facilities except those controlled by the 
navy department. 

The order said national security and 
defense made it necessary for the war 
department to have jurisdiction over 
all non-military stations and facilities 
for radio and wire communication in 
Alaska. The principal part of the or- 
der is quoted as follows: 

“WHEREAS, The Board of War Com- 
munications has determined that the 
national security and defense and the 
successful conduct of the war demand 
that all non-military stations and fa- 
cilities for radio or wire communica- 
tion in the Territory of Alaska shall 
be subject to use, control, supervision, 
inspection or closure by the Depart- 
ment of War; 

“Now, THEREFORE, By virtue of the 


authority vested in the Board of War 
Communications by Executive Orders 
No. 8546, 8964 and 9089 of September 
24, 1940, December 10, 1941, and March 
6,.1942, respectively ; 

“It Is HEREBY ORDERED, That all 
non-military stations and facilities for 
radio or wire communication in the 
Territory of Alaska shall be subject 
to such use, control, supervision, in- 
spection or closure by the Department 
of War in accordance with the terms 
of the said executive orders as the 
Secretary of War may deem necessary 
for the national security and defense 
and the successful conduct of the war; 

“PROVIDED, HOWEVER, That nothing 
herein shall apply to facilities con- 
trolled by the Department of Navy un- 
der Order No. 2 of the Board.” 
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OBITUARIES 


L. J WyLik, manager of the Mt. 
Pulask (Ill.) Telephone & Electric Co., 
died July 13 in the St. John’s hospital, 
Spring ‘ield, Ill., after a short illness 
and emergency operation. He was 59 
vears of age. He not only was well 
know n the telephone field but also 
in the sports world because of his base- 
ball erests. 

Bo in Mt. Pulaski on August 18, 
1882, Mr. Wylie was educated in the 
local schools. His first experience as 
a telephone man was gained in Lincoln, 
where he was connected with the local 
company there. 

His career as a telephone company 
manager started in 1907 when he took 
charge of the Mt. Pulaski company. 
That vear he went to Decatur as man- 
ager of the Macon County Telephone 
Co., which installed the early automatic 
telephone system. Mr. Wylie continued 
as manager of the Decatur company, 
operating several exchanges, until it 
was sold to the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. several years later. Since that time 
he had remained manager of the Mt. 
Pulaski company, handling the business 
from his Decatur office. 

Active in organized baseball for 20 
years, Mr. Wylie had been president 
of various central Illinois baseball 
leagues and was noted for his personal 
interest in the players. 

In addition to his other work, Mr. 
Wylie was a prominent Mason for the 
past 35 years, holding offices in several 
lodges. 

He leaves three sons, Clifton J. of 
Decatur; Albert W. and Jean F. Wylie, 
both of Harristown; a brother, Clifford 
Rae Wylie of Decatur; a sister, Mrs. 
Maude E. Lyons of Decatur; and two 
grandchildren, Robert Earl Wylie and 
George Albert Wylie. Mrs. Wylie pre- 
ceded him in death, passing away in 
July, 1941. 


CHARLES A. GRITZNER, veteran 
switchroom worker for the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
died suddenly at his home shortly after 
he had returned from his day’s work. 
He was first employed by the company 
in 1906 He is survived by his widow 
and three children. 


ISIDORE ROTHENBERG, 60, founder of 
the Woodridge Telephone Co., Monti- 
cello, N. Y., later bought by the New 
York Telephone Co., died suddenly at 
his home in Monticello. Born in Russia 
and graduated from the Brooklyn Law 
School, Mr. Rothenburg was a promi- 
nent Monticello lawyer. 
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_ man who works with tools knows 
how much his skill depends on their qual- 


ity —work is better done— performed with 
greater speed when the pliers are Klein’s. 


Today Klein pliers, belts and straps, 
climbers, grips, splicing clamps, wrenches 
and knives are helping fight America’s 
battle both with the armed forces and with 
the army of workers behind the lines, who 
are keeping power, communications and 
transportation operating at peak efficiency. 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 


Foreign Distributor: 
International Standard Electric Corp., New York 
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ROEBLING 


Quality 


Ue ae at te 
Senruice 


Quality comes first with every telephone 
man when he buys supplies. And the 
Roebling name—outstanding in wire for 
more than a century, backed by long serv- 
ice records in the field—is your safeguard 
of consistent, trouble-free performance. 
Equally important is prompt service. And 
because Buckeye carries in stock at all 
times, a complete line of Roebling tele- 
phone wires and cables—you can get on- 
the-dot delivery—from experienced telephone 
suppliers—people you can depend on to 
fill your orders correctly, immediately. 
Roebling's extensive engineering and re- 
search facilities are at the command of 
Buckeye customers in connection with the 
products shown below. 


Outside and Interior Telephone Wire 








Bare Copper or Bronze Wire 


OO eR Ri 
Telephone and Switchboard Cable 


Galvanized Steel Strand 


Galvanized Steel Wire 


Sold by 


BUCKEYE 


TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The 


Operator's 
Corner 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor 
The Illinois Telephone 


of years ago, this was a com- 

mon expression, particularly on 
Sunday afternoon or on a beautiful 
moonlight night. But in the past few 
years, walking has almost become a 
forgotten art. My father was a great 
walker. As a young child, I recall 
many long hikes along country lanes 
and into woods to gather wild berries 
in spring and summer, and _ hickory 
nuts, hazel nuts and walnuts in the fall. 
Tripping happily along at my father’s 
side, I learned many things about 
nature and the life of the creatures 
who inhabit the forest. 


Vi L« GO for a walk!” A number 


One day during our rambles, we met 
a troupe of gypsies camped in the 
woods. They had a monkey who leaped 
upon my shoulder. Frightened at the 
unexpected overture, I slapped him and 
he instantly retaliated by scratching 
my face. I shall never forget my fa- 
ther’s anger. I tugged at his coat sleeve 
and urged him to come along as there 
were many gypsies and I was afraid 
they might harm us. I also remem- 
bered tales of gypsies stealing little 
girls and carrying them away, so I 
was relieved when we reached a safe 
distance from them. 

Walking to and from school was fun, 
too. We lived a mile and a half from 
the schoolhouse and, as we walked 
along, more children joined us and we 
made quite a procession by the time 
we reached the schoolhouse. In win- 
ter, we took our sleds and the boys 
pulled them for us, stopping occasion- 
ally to coast down a hill. And the 
snowball fights we used to have! All 
this has changed in the past few years. 
Today we see automobiles parked at 
schoolhouses or drawn up in front 
while children alight and enter the 
schoolyard. I always think, “Poor 
youngsters! How much fun you are 
missing.” 


Speaking of automobiles, how long 
shall we be able to use them for ordi- 


Association 


nary transportation? As yet, this seems 
to be a moot question. The other day 
someone remarked in an awestricken 
voice, ““‘We may have to walk!” Yes, 
we may have to walk, so what? After 
all, walking can be a pleasure and 
walking is one of the oldest and most 
beneficial forms of exercise. 

Some of the most common reasons 
advanced for not walking are: “I live 
too far from my work,” or “I have 
to get up too early if I walk. It takes 
too much time.” Another person will 
say, “The streets I have to walk on 
are too sunny.” One of the most com- 
mon excuses is, “I have trouble with 
my feet and can’t walk very far.” 

Let’s analyze some of these reasons 
for not walking. “I live too far from 
my work.” Just how far is “too far”? 
Six blocks, a mile or two? Haven’t you 
seen people get into their automobile 
to drive to the grocer’s just around the 
corner? Of course, you have, and so 
have I. To this person six blocks would 
probably be too far. 

People who are not accustomed to 
walking should start out gradually, as 
we are advised to do in undertaking 
any new exercise. Walk part of the 
way, and ride the balance of the way, 
adding a little to your walking distance 
each day. 

“T have to get up too early. It takes 
too much time to walk.” Yes, you will 
have to arise earlier, but you can easily 
acquire the habit of doing so if you 
are really sincere in your desire to 
walk. Rising time is mostly habit. On 
our days at home how often we say, 
“There is no reason for my getting up 
early in the morning, so I am going to 
sleep as long as I want to.” And what 
happens? As. a rule, when our regular 
rising time rolls around, we just can’t 
sleep another wink. 

“The streets I walk on are too 
sunny!” Lucky you! How many people 
store up enough sunshine during the 
summer months to have a sufficient 
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supply to carry them through the 
winter? 

“J have trouble with my feet and 
can’t walk very far!” The solution to 
this problem is—do something about it. 
Consult a chiropodist and follow his 
instructions. Yes, you may have to 
wear broad-toed shoe and a lower 
heel and you may not like it. But 
swallow your pride and don them. The 
pleasure, benefit and comfort you will 
derive from walking will more than 
compensate your injured pride. 

Switchboard operators who work in- 
doors and perform most of their work 
in a sitting posture especially require 
the many benefits which may be derived 
from walking. A two-mile walk, such 
as the writer enjoys frequently, ex- 
hilarates you mentally as well as 
physically. Walking affords an excel- 
lent opportunity to commune with your- 
self; to think, plan and map out your 
course of action for the day. And, as 
you walk you can feast your eyes upon 
the beauties of nature or the many 
alluring displays in the shop windows. 

Yes, indeed! Walking can be a pleas- 
ure. And the money you save? It is 
hardly necessary to mention that these 
dimes and quarters can be exchanged 
for war savings stamps. So—let’s get 
back on our feet! 


Questions from Illinois Operators 
How are toll credit card numbers 
identified? 
Is there a time limit on local calls 
from a paystation and, if so, how 
long a time are they allowed? 
Is it necessary for a _ tributary 
operator to take an incoming collect 
ticket when the toll center takes the 
ticket? 
If the called subscriber is slow in 
answering and the calling party 
hangs up, what is the proper pro- 
cedure in handling the call? 
When a room telephone in a hotel 
doesn’t answer, is it a chargeable 
report? 
The answers to these questions are 


presented on page 27. 


Vv 


Teletypewriter Training 

To help the government overcome a 
shortage of skilled teletypewriter at- 
tendants, the Bell System is training 
several hundred employes of federal 
agencies and departments in teletype 
operation. 


Vv 
Operators on Wartime Duty 


The last message sent by the British 
colonial governor just before the fall 
of Singapore included the words, “Tele- 
Phone girls are still at their posts.” 
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TAL MATERIALS 


Help by rebuilding your old telephones the AR 
way. This magneto desk stand and ringer box 
for $7.75 plus your old equipment. . . . . 


For the national economy and your own economy, send 
in your old desk stands and ringer boxes to be AR rebuilt. 
We strip them to the frame—then rebuild them, replacing 
all worn or defective parts. Without the AR tag to tip 
you off, you could hardly tell them from new! ... If you 
have no equipment to send 
in, we'll ship AR rebuilt tele- 


phones from our stock. 


THE MARK OF 
QUALITY 
nm 


REBUILDING Wei , 
SERVICE rite for prices. 
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AUTOMATIC 7 ELECTRIC 


NATORS AND © F STROWGER STEP.OY-STEP MACHINE SwiT 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING, AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 











oe fem the _— Nebraska Pioneers Hold w. C. 
strom 


First Annual Meeting 
COMPLETE LINE OF On June 20, the Frank H. Woods j. W. 


Eee 9 Chapter of the Independent Pionee;y vear. 
oe aah Telephone Association held its first an. , Ore 


nual meeting at Capitol Beach, nea, 


POLE LINE MATERIALS . ‘ Lincoln, Neb. A _ picnic 


served at noon. 


Frank 
rapid 
pects 
Due to the serious illness of C. p. chapt 


| . Russell, chapter president, the meet- cent 
A ing and discussion was led by J. W. chart 
Dudgeon, chairman of the executive 


re A e t Pa * A L % committee. A torrential rain in the 


early morning substantially reduced 


lun n Was 


War 


the expected attendance, although Med 


that simplify and speed ““ about 75 members found it possible to 


> present. Th 
Line Installation be | 


opera 

Officers elected for the coming term 
were L. C. Anderson, president; C, L, 
Walker, vice president; Flora M. John- 
ston, secretary and J. H. Hartley, 


naval! 
who 
Navy 
L. C. ANDERSON, newly-elected president : Pear 

of the Frank H. Woods Chapter, Independ- treasurer. The new executive commit- Al 

ent Pioneer Telephone Association. tee is composed of H. W. Wheeler and at 
erato 
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STRAIN Three types-—standard; 
moulding (formed to fit 1" 


PLATES . . . NELA std. ground wire 
moulding); guy hook 


Newly-elected executive committee of the Frank H. Woods Pioneer Chapter (left to right): W.C 
COOPER, J. W. DUDGEON, H. W. WHEELER, MYRTLE HINER, J. E. BACKSTROM and DOROTHY 
LEFLER 


Made from half oval steel 
bent with flat side toward 
pole to protect guy wire 


GUY EYENUT 

THIMBLES . . . THIMBLEYES . . . 

Grooved for strands Drop forged, threaded 

+s" to 44" incl. Gen- eye nuts having many 

erous radius prevents useful applications. 

kinking. JAMES DUDGEON, chairman, executive committee, leads the Pioneer business meeting in the absence 


of President C. P. Russell. 


Au Oliver Guying Materials are made 
from specified steels, finished to accu- 
rate dimensions and protected by heavy 
hot dip galvanizing. Designed by ex- 
perienced engineers, they are readily 
installed, long lasting. 


The food line. NORMAN OTT, advertising manager, Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., is 
heaping up his plate in the foreground 
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w. C. Cooper, three years; J. E. Back- 
strom d Dorothy Lefler, two years; 
J. W. Dudgeon and Myrtle Hiner, one 
year. 

Organized but one year ago, the 
Frank H. Woods Chapter has shown a 
rapid and continuous growth. Pros- 
pects jor the future success of the 
chapter is evidenced in nearly 100 per 
cent ewal of enrollment for the 210 
charter members. 
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War Heroines Honored with 
Medals by Navy 

Three women—two of them telephone 
operators and the other the wife of a 
naval officer—were among the civilians 
who recently received medals from the 
Navy Department for heroic service at 
Pear! Harbor and Wake Island. 

Alice Spencer was the telephone op- 
erator cited for meritorious service 
during the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
She was on her way to work as an 
operator at the air station and wit- 
nessed heavy enemy fire being directed 
at the building in which she worked. 
Disregarding personal danger, she 
managed to enter and handled calls 
throughout the Jap attack. 





Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 25 

1. Toll credit cards are identi- 
fied by three items: (1) A digit 
indicating the year in which the 
card was issued, (2) a code letter 
(or letters) indicating the area 
in which the card was issued, and 
(3) the serial number of the 
card. 

2. There is a time limit on lo- 
cal calls from a paystation. The 
initial period is five minutes. As 
soon as it is apparent that con- 
versation has exceeded the initial 
five - minute period, the time 
should be noted and, after a five- 
minute period has elapsed from 
the time noted, the operator 
should listen in and say, for ex- 
ample, “Five cents for overtime, 
please,” and should collect this 
amount. 

3. This action is not necessary 
as the tributary subscriber will be 
billed from the ticket recorded 
and timed by the toll center op- 
erator. However, if the manage- 
ment of the tributary exchange 
has instructed the operator to 
make a record of these calls, she 
has no other alternative. 

4. Disconnect both cords with- 
out challenging. 

5. No. 
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ANY companies that 

made pre-war pur- 
chases of drop wire with- 
out fully considering its 
lasting qualities are now 
faced with the necessity 
of making replacements. 
A serious problem under 
today’s restrictions. 


It is always wise to 
think of Quality, not only 
as a safeguard against 
shortages, but for economy 
reasons in normal times. 


In Acorn Insulated Wire 
you will find the wear- 
resisting qualities that 
assure long service un- 
der severest operating 
conditions. 


ACORN INSULATED WIRE COMPANY, INC. 
225 King Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEICH SALES CORP., 427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 
LINDSAY SUPPLY CO., 4815 Superior Ave., Cleveland 


Drop Wire—Bridle——Interior — Tree Ground —Switchboard—Pothead—Cable Terminal—Instrument—Fixture—Buried Wire 


ESTWING 


UNBREAKABLE 


TOOLS 
~~ ONE-PIECE STEEL HEAD 


HANDLE WITH NON-SLIP 
Se GRIP OF SOLE LEATHER 


That Gives Power to Each Stroke 


Like all Estwing Tools, this per- 
fectly tempered Hand Axe is 
properly balanced to insure the 
most effective stroke. 


May be had in High Polish or 
Velvet Black finish. Leather belt 
sheath included. 


Distributed by 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES COMPANY 
1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET - CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES AT DALLAS MANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES MICHMOND iva an0 Sam FRANCISCO 
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TELERING 


Commissions 
and Courts 


ECONOMY Ne aN pi = sss 


RELIABILITY 


ONLY ONE CONTACT! 


@ Reliable ringing service is essential 
in providing satisfactory telephone 
service. 


@ Use TELERING and provide the 
MOST reliable service at the LEAST 


cost. 


Current Consumption Negligible 


Positively No Radio Interference 


@ Directly converts Commercial Alter- 
nating Current to Telephone Ringing 
Current. 


@ You can always depend upon our 
full co-operation and prompt service. 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, inc. 
ELYRIA, OHIO 
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Refuses Incorporation of Three 
Pennsylvania Companies 

Permission to incorporate the Penn- 
sylvania Community Telephone Co. was 
refused July 10 by the Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission which also 
denied an application to supply tele- 
phone service in Chester, Dauphin, 
Lancaster, Monroe, Northampton and 
Schuylkill counties. 

The firm was intended to consolidate 
the Blue Mountain Telephone Co., op- 
erating in southern Monroe county and 
northeastern Northampton county; the 
Southern Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
in southeastern Lancaster and a small 
part of Chester county, and the Wico- 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
northern Dauphin county and western 
Schuylkill county. 

The three companies are _ wholly- 
owned subsidiaries of Inland Telephone 
Co., of Wilmington, Del. 


nisco 


The commission stated there is no 
apparent community of interest which 
warrants pooling the three territories 
for regulatory purposes. It was held 
that “the only apparent benefit from 
the consolidation, under the proposed 
terms and conditions, would accrue to 
Inland Telephone Co., which would be 
enabled to pass on to the public, in a 
tax-free reorganization, too large a 
non-voting share of the present equity 
investment 


in the three companies.’ 


Tri-State Interstate Toll Lines 
To Be Controlled by Bell 

Authority to acquire and operate all 
Wisconsin and Minnesota interstate toll 
lines of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. by the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. was granted by a Fed- 
eral Communications Commission cer- 
tificate of public convenience and 
necessity on July 14. Tri-State is a 
subsidiary of Northwestern, which 
stated that economy would result by 
incidental to 
operation of the properties as separate 
corporate entities. 


elimination of expenses 


Notice of intent to acquire was given 
the governor of Minnesota, the gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin and to the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission, as well 


as to the governors and state com. 
missions of all other states in which 
the Northwestern Bell has telephone 
plants. 

Approximately 2,378 miles of toll 
pole line and about 21,522.44 miles of 
aerial wire, and 7,441.96 miles of wire 
in cable and associated equipment are 
involved in the transfer. 

Under a condition as stated in the 
certificate, an amount of $4,838,935.28, 
which is indicated as the difference be- 
tween Northwestern Bell’s recorded in- 
vestment in capital stock of the Tri- 
State company and the equity of such 
stock as of the date of acquisition of 
control, will be charged to account 
100.4. contemplate amortizing 
this amount by equal monthly or an- 


Plans 


nual charges to income or surplus, over 
a period not to exceed 15 years from 
date of consolidation, subject to provi- 
sions of FCC order No. 60 dated July 
12, 1939. 
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Twenty-five Cent Increase 
At Du Bois, Neb., Exchange 

The Nebraska State 
mission has 


tailway Com- 
authorized the Du Bois 
Telephone Co. of Du Bois to increase 
rates 25 cents a month. The company’s 
financial condition was found to be 
such that an emergency exists, and the 
new schedule will effective 
August 1. 


become 


The company has been buying used 
wire and poles in the past, but this 
source of supply is cut off. It is faced 
with an increase in costs of materials 
and labor. As of December 31, 1941, 
the company’s value less depreciation 
was $17,311. Income for 1941 before 
interest and dividends was $745.16. If 
depreciation charged at 3 per 
cent it would be in the red, the com- 
mission finds, without taking into ac- 
count future increased operating costs. 


were 


From an inspection of the records, 
the commission finds that the company 
has been violating the law in that it 
has been paying 8 per cent dividends 
to stockholders who are subscribers and 
4 per cent to those who were not sub- 
scribers. The commission says that 
this constitutes unjust discrimination 
between ratepayers and violates the 
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spirit of past rulings that the same 
juld be charged stockholders 
stockholders alike. 


rates 
and n 

The company declared a dividend of 
8570 1941, despite the showing 
made, d the commission says this is 
forbi« by the constitution which de- 
clares 10 corporation shall pay divi- 
dends under such circumstances. The 
compaiy’s present base rate is $1.25 a 
month for all classes of service. 


_ 


Johnstown, Pa., Cut-Off Case 
Awaiting Commission Action 

Further hearings were held before 
the Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission July 1 and 2 in Johnstown, Pa., 
continuing the two-year-old dispute 
over the automatic six-minute cut-off 
in the Johnstown exchange of the Penn- 
sylvania Telephone Corp. The company 
waived oral argument but prepared to 
file a brief. Additional testimony is in 
the hands of the commission for fur- 
ther action. 


Vv 


Commissioner Granted Military 
Leave of Absence 

Epwarp L. VAuUCK, for the last seven 
years a member of the rate bureau of 
the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion, has been given an indefinite leave 
of absence and has gone to the Rock 
Island army arsenal to take six weeks’ 
training preparatory to entering serv- 
ice as traffic director of an army ord- 
nance plant. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Hearings and Rulings 
Federal Communications Commission 


July 7: Authority granted Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
amend its tariffs, FCC Nos. 3 and 9, 
for the purpose of publishing reduced 
charges for message toll telephone two- 
point and conference service from El 
Paso, Tex., to Ciudad Juarez, Chihua- 
hua, Mexico, such charges to become 
effective on not less than one day’s 
notice. 

July 9: Authority granted Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. to supplement ex- 
isting facilities between Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., and the Canadian border 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 

July 11: Petition granted Federation 
of Telephone Workers of Pennsylvania 
to intervene in the matter of the ap- 
plication of New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to acquire the capital 
stock of Imperial Securities Co., only 
insofar as proceedings subsequent here- 
to are involved. 

July 14: Interstate Telephone Co., 
Spokane, Wash., directed to make a 
fling with the commission within 30 
days of its tariff schedules for inter- 
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TERMINAL 
STRIPS 


Type E strip at left has 
screw binding posts 
with soldering termi- 
nals imbedded in hard 
maple, mounted on a 
maple back strip. I! 
to 52 pair. 


Type L at right has 
twin screw binding 
posts with one solder- 
ing washer mounted 
on bakelite with a 
maple back strip. 5'/, 
to 26 pair. 


lial 


BUILDING 
TERMINAL 
BOXES 


Type E box, as shown, is 
equipped with type E terminal 
strips. Numerous knockouts 
are provided at top and bot- 
tom. Plenty of room for cab- 
ling and running of jumper 
wires. Finished in black enamel. 


Je be 
a E CTRIC COMPANY 


OVER 30 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIES 
145 ARR NUE 4 " n 


3 Lt AVENU 

















AN ATTRACTIVE 


Overall height, 

84%"; width 

29''; depth 
30'/,"". 








STROMBERG -CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 100 Carisén Road, Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Branch Offices: 


CHURCHILL 
TELEPHONE BOOTH 


Will Increase Pay 
Station Business 


The Churchill No. 100 Folding Door Telephone 
Booth is built as a single unit and equipped with 
a reinforced back panel for mounting a wall 


telephone or coin collector. 


Made of selected white oak, finished light or 
medium oak; or of birch, finished light or medium 
mahogany. Finished inside and out with stain, 


shellac and lacquer, in a beautiful satin finish. 


Electric light and electric automatic ventilator 


are standard equipment. 


Booth has no floor. Shipped knocked down and 


crated. 


Write for literature about this and 
other CHURCHILL telephone booths. 


Distributed By: 


Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Toronto 














PROTECTED 
CABLE TERMINALS 


When you need protection, 
you need complete protection 
—the kind provided by the 
Type 2105 Discharge Block. 


This unique device is stand- 
ard on all SANDS Protected 
Cable Terminals, as well as on 
all other SANDS protective 


products. It guards unfailingly 
against all high potentials, be- 


cause it grounds heavy currents 
automatically. It resets itself 
after discharge, also—a feature 
that slices welcome dollars off 


your maintenance budget. 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES COMPANY 


1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


AUTOMATIC 
Gy ELECTRIC 


TELEPHONE, SIGNALING. AND 
COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 


state TWX service furnished at Water- 
ville and Wenatchee, Wash. 


California Railroad Commission 

July 18: Authority granted Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to discon- 
tinue Exposition zone of the San Fran- 
cisco-East Bay exchange and to include 
Treasure Island in the suburban area 
of the San Francisco zone. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

July 15: Order granting proposed 
higher rates of the Modesto Telephone 
Co., Modesto, suspended until Novem- 
ber 12 to permit further investigation. 

July 21: Hearing at Springfield on 
application of Midland Telephone Co., 
Midland, for authority to advance rates 
in Cowden, Lakewood, Martinsville, 
Oblong, Stewardson and vicinities as 
stated in the company rate schedule. 

July 22: Hearing at Springfield on 
application filed by Raritan Switch- 
board & Telephone Co. for authority 
to advance rates in Raritan as stated 
in the company rate schedule. 


Indiana Public Service Commission 

July 15: Petition filed by the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Fort 
Wayne, for authority to sell $3,000,000 
of 3% per cent first mortgage bonds 
maturing in 1967. The petition set out 
that $2,000,000 of the proceeds from 
the bonds would be used to retire out- 
standing bonds and $1,000,000 would 
be used for operating capital. 


Kansas State Corporation Commission 

July 28: Hearing on application filed 
by Ensign Telephone Exchange for per- 
mission to cease operating as a public 
utility at Ensign. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

July 15: Authority granted Frank 
Novak to convey to Robert Novak all 
the physical assets of the Lonsdale 
Telephone Co., Lonsdale, the order pro- 
viding that there shall be no increase 
or change in rates and charges or dimu- 
nition of service in the territory now 
served by the Lonsdale company. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

July 17: Application filed by Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
authority to cancel supplemental free 
service between its exchanges at Cook 
and Talmage and to permit supplemen- 
tal free service from its Talmage ex- 
change to certain subscribers on its 
Dunbar exchange. 

July 22: Hearing held at McCook 
on application filed by Havana Tele- 
phone Co. of Indianola for increase in 
rates; evidence adduced including con- 
sent petition of a number of subscrib- 
ers and case taken under advisement. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

July 18: By reason of agreements 
made with substantially all affected 
subscribers, the United Telephone Co. 
has been authorized to file the follow- 
ing schedule for the Bellefontaine ex- 
change with free service to Belle 
Center, East Liberty, Huntsville and 
tushylvania: 

Business independent line, $5.50; 
business, two-party, $4.75; business 
rural, $3.75. tesidence independent 
line, $3.25; residence five-party, $2.25; 
residence rural, $2.25. Discount on all, 
25 cents. 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Kentucky Independent Tele. 
phone Association, Henry Clay 
Hotel, Ashland, September 15 
and 16. 


United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Chicago, 


Ill... October 13 and 14. 


South Dakota Telephone Asso. 
ciation, Hotel Widman, Mitchell, 
October 28. 


Alabama Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Jefferson Da- 
vis Hotel, Montgomery, November 


12 and 13. 


Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Novem. 
ber 12 and 13. 


Missouri Telephone Associa- 
tion, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, November 16, 17 and 18. 











July 18: Authority granted Ohio 
Associated Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters located in Marion, to cancel 
an unused classification for private 
automatic exchange service in its Cold- 
water exchange. 

July 18: Authority granted Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. to revise its toll 
message tariff to show that South Point 
is no longer considered a_ separate 
exchange, all service in the village 
now being furnished by the Ironton 
exchange. 

July 18: Authority granted Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. to revise its tele- 
typewriter tariff regulations relating 
to the distribution of directories to pro- 
vide that the company will distribute 
to each subscriber without additional 
charge one copy of each issue of the 
directory and upon request as many 
additional copies as may be required 
by the subscriber; also, of the régula- 
tions relating to guaranty of revenue 
and mileage charges of $10 per month 
for a central office line within a tele- 
phone exchange, plus a charge of 60 
cents per one-quarter mile for addi- 
tional mileage. 

August 12: Hearing on application 
filed by Ohio Standard Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates in its 
Catawba, Mechanicsburg, Woodstock 
and Brookville exchanges. 

August 13: Hearing on application 
filed by Ohio Standard Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates in its 
Farmersville, Gratis, West Alexandria 
and Lewisburg exchanges. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

July 20: Hearing at Madison on 
application of Wisconsin State Hotel 
Association vs. the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. 

July 23: Hearing at Milwaukee on 
application filed by the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to reclassify 
public and parochial schools, libraries, 
museums and certain other educational 
institutions as business service sub- 
scribers in Milwaukee. 
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C. D. Manning Named General 
Sales Manager of Kellogg 

Kelloeg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
large manufacturer of telephone and 
other ymmunication equipment, re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
c. D. Manning as general sales man- 
ager th headquarters in Chicago. 


Cc. D. MANNING 


Mr. Manning joined the Kellogg com- 
pany as executive assistant to the presi- 
dent early in 1940 after 13 years with 

national Telephone & Telegraph 

n various capacities. He brings 

to his new work a background of close 
association with several phases of the 
communications business, both in the 
United States and in foreign countries. 

Since joining the Kellogg company, 
Mr. Manning has made many friends 
and acquaintances in the Independent 
telephone field to whom his new assign- 
ment will be of interest. 


Vv 


Recovered Wire 
Repaired and Reused 

Ample proof that the telephone in- 
dustry is conserving and reusing es- 


HD) 
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sential materials is indicated by the 
use of equipment for taking down line 
wire so that it is ready for instant 
reuse. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
a Gar Wood 10-wire take down reel 
mounted on a standard one-half-ton 
truck chassis of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

This multiple reel has been taking 
down line wire at the rate of 25 miles 
a day according to the company. 


Vv 


Cook Electric Employe 
Nominated for War Award 

Miss Mary Kisner, an employe of 
Cook Electric Co., Chicago, was recent- 
ly given publicitiy in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune for her contribution to the 
war effort—a speedier and more suc- 
cessful method which she developed for 
the making of a gadget that has in- 
creased the output of her company’s 
war products. Some of the gadgets go 
into intricate devices such as were used 
by Brig. Gen. James H. Doolittle when 
he bombed Tokyo—devices so excellent 
that he 
Cook company. 


wired congratulations to the 


Miss Kisner’s work consists of ap- 
plying molten solder to these little gad- 
gets. Months ago she noticed that 
many of the devices produced caused 
a lot of trouble. 
was lost and there were frequent re- 


Considerable time 


jections. After some experimentation, 
she developed a new process which re- 
duced the number of operations in- 
volved, practically eliminated rejections 
and turned out a much better product. 

Miss Kisner has performed a service 
to her country typical of the achieve- 
ments of workers in war plants which 
the Tribune will honor-each month, be- 
ginning in August, through award of 
a solid gold lapel button to a male win- 
ner or a similar gold pin to a female 
winner. All workers in war plants in 
Illinois and in Lake county, Indiana, 
and Kenosha and Racine counties, Wis- 
consin, are eligible. 


A Gar Wood 10-wire take down 
reel mounted on a one-half-ton 
truck chassis 








A “GRAY” ANSWER 
TO THE GROWING 
TELEPHONE NEED 


ITHOUT needless use of 

critical war materials, this 
compact, good-looking attach- 
ment will make any desk set a 
thriving paystation. It mounts 
on desk, shelf or counter. 
Bracket and arms attach it to 
desk stand. No electrical con- 
nections needed. 


Paystations should be set up 
in congested areas to take the 
overload caused by telephone 
rationing. This is sanctioned by 
WPB order L-50. 
ideal method of converting your 


Here is an 


community to a war time foot- 
ing! Further information on 
request. 


NOTE—The Government 
excise tax NOT  asse 
n unattended paystation call 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS: 


American Automatic Electric Sales Co 

Graybar Electric Company 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company 

Leich Sales Corporation 

The North Electric Mfg. Company 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufactur 
ing Company 

Canadian Telephones & Supplies, Limited 

Northern Electric Co., Limited 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Pipe-Pushing 


(Concluded from page 14) 
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The rear wheels of the truck 
should be well blocked before start- 
ing a pipe pull. Workmen should al- 
ways be cautioned to keep at least 
10 feet from the winch line during 
a hard pull. The winch should al- 
ways be stopped when the snatch 
block comes within about a foot of 
the cross-timber, to prevent bending 
the end of the pipe. 

When pushing pipe precautions 
should always be taken to clear all 
water and gas mains; also sewers 
and drains. If drawings cannot be 
obtained which indicate accurately 
the position of the underground 
utilities, their approximate location 
can generally be closely calculated 
from a study of manholes, fire plugs, 
cut-off valves, etc. 

Natural obstructions, such as small 
rocks and tree roots, can generally 
be pushed aside without changing 
the direction of the pipe to any ex- 
tent. Sometimes large rocks or other 
solid obstructions, such as old foun- 
dations, entirely stops the pipe. In 
such cases the winch line can be 
used to pull out the pipe so that a 
new start can be made. When the 
pipe strikes a solid obstruction it 
can be easily detected and in which 
case further pressure is useless, as 
excessive overload may damage some 
part of the equipment. 

Not only may pipes be pushed to 
advantage for conduit systems. but 
they may also be used in the placing 
of parkway cable. Often a pipe can 
be pushed under a street and park- 
way cable pulled-in much cheaper 
than the street can be opened. Natu- 
rally larger pipe must be used for 
this than for cable with the plain 
lead sheath. 

It is not intended to infer that 
pipe pushing machines are not satis- 
factory for large numbers of them 
are in daily use and giving good 
service. The winch, however is al- 
ways on the job, convenient, and if 
used in the manner herein described, 
it is certain to provide a most satis- 
factory method of pipe pushing. 


vv 
Exchange for Service Men 


Planned for Norfolk, Va. 


Realizing the ever increasing demand 
for long distance calls by members of 
the armed forces of the United States 


stationed in Norfolk, Va., the Chega. 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. ig es. 
tablishing an exchange which will] be 
open 24 hours a day for the benefit of 
the sailors, soldiers, marines and coast 
guardsmen desiring to talk with rela. 
tives and friends back home. 

The new exchange will have four po- 
sitions with four operators on duty. 
Fifteen booths and 26 lines wil! be in. 
stalled with provisions for additional] 
lines and booths if necessary. 

A comfortable waiting room yi] 
be made available with settees, chairs, 
tables and other home furnishings, and 
a loudspeaker system so that comple- 
tion of a connection can be announced 
without the necessity of the 
standing in the booth. 


caller 


Telephone directories of other cities 
will be available for use of the service 
men in looking up numbers to speed 
up service. 


Vv 


Named Directory Supervisor 


KENNETH LAWSON, who has been re- 
writing the commercial practices code 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lineoln, Neb., has been again 
named general directory supervisor, 
succeeding A. B. Gorman, who will have 
charge of compilation work. 








WANTED! 


A Printing Problem 





REAL BARGAINS OFFERED FOR 
PRINTING PROBLEMS SENT TO US. 





lf you have a problem about 
any part of your telephone print- 
ing needs (especially your bill- 
ing or accounting forms) send it 
to us promptly. 

Ask for suggestions about new or 
revised forms. Ask for samples 
or for prices, etc. 

You can count on our help with 


your own particular needs. 
Years of experience in the tele- 
phone printing business make it 
possible for us to understand 
your requirements and to pro- 


duce printing just as you want it. 


"We'll Do Our Best to Serve 
You Well" 


Printing Dept. 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 


LAWRENCEVILLE _ ILLINOIS 
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and WC constantly tipping their 
hats to each other is familiar enough 
by now 

Anyhow, the point of all this is 
that the general trend of adminis- 
trative control of critical materials 
in Washington suggests that some 
attention might well be given to the 
relative authority of the WPB and 
the BWC over the operations of com- 
munications companies. 

It might be noted that in the case 
of the ODT there is a good chance 
that the Eastman organization will 
simply be absorbed by WPB. This 
would retain the benefits of ODT’s 
skill and experience. But it would 
have the effect of coordinating closely 
with the over-all WPB set-up. 

Of course, this foregoing discus- 
sion is not to be taken as a condem- 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Pheips, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 











International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow. Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee. Wis.— Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 











Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. f'lain or butt-treated. 
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nation of any or all separation of 
rationing authority from WPB. 
Sometimes, as in the case of retail 
items now being rationed by the 
Office of Price Administration, a 
delegation of the rationing authority 
is not only practicable but the only 
sensible thing to do. 

If, for example, the OPA has gone 
to the trouble of fixing prices of a 
given commodity such as sugar, it 
has the subject in hand and the or- 
ganization should follow through 
with rationing the retail supply. 
Even here, however, it is to be noted 
that such rationing authority as the 
OPA now exercises has been ex- 
pressly delegated to it by the WPB. 
In other words, OPA came by its 
rationing powers honestly enough. It 
did not just walk in and usurp them 
or simply exercise them by default. 

As far as the recent realignment 
of WPB is concerned, public utilities, 
as such, are not greatly affected. 
Heretofore, gas, electric, and water- 
works utilities were under the con- 
trol of the WPB Power Branch. 
This branch was part of the old 
materials division under William L. 
Batt. Telephone, telegraph, and 
radio came under the WPB Com- 
munications Branch. This branch 
was part of the old division of in- 
dustry operations under James S 
Knowlson. Both the Batt division 
and-the Knowlson division reported 
to WPB Administrator Nelson. 

Under the new set-up the two 
utility branches will become united 


LOOMIS 


ADVERTISING CO. 


IN sabts/Onc Anz arom 


That Has Never Failed to 

Produce More Net Revenue 

(All Costs Considered) for 

Telephone Companies Served. 
tf INTERESTED in more net 


telephone directory revenue 
write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 
Telephone Bidg., 
Keanses City, Mo. 
Citizens Trust Bidg., 135 So. Second St., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. 





under the same bureau. 
power branch (including gas and 
waterworks) as well as the com- 
munications branch are now under 
the Bureau of Operations, which is 
headed by Amory Houghton. Mr. 
Houghton reports to James S&S. 
Knowlson, who is a deputy adminis- 
trator of Mr. Nelson’s. 

Incidentally, the WPB Power 
Branch has been raised to the rank 
of a “division.” Whether a similar 
elevation is to be made in the com- 
munications branch could not be 
ascertained at this writing. Quite 
possibly, we now have a WPB “Divi- 
sion of Communications” with a sub- 
ordinate “Telephone Branch.” 


Thus the 


On July 14, the Selective Service 
System sent to the local draft boards 





ATLANTIC 
Creesoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., N. Y. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 


PLANTS AND OFFICES: 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass. 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. Ss h, Ga. Pniladetphia, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, I. 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Original Cost studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and (Other 
Investigation» 








J.W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals— Financial 
Rate Investigations 
1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wapar, tnd 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys. 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone (Companies 


3324 Banxer~ Bidg., Chicage 
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